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of the singular was, etc., has routed the z of 
the plural *wezum, etc. Who can doubt that 
when the primitive Germanic paradigm was 
in course of change a 2d sg. *es-i was likely 
to suffer rhotacism along with the 1st plur. 
esum, etc.? The primitive 2d sg. then became 
er, and to this the ending t was added from 
was-t and the preterit presents. From *ert 
came by normal change eart whose vocaliza- 
tion shifted the 1st sg. to eaim eside eomanA 
the 3d plur. to ear on. Such is th e simplest, and 
a quite satisfactory explanation, and accords 
with that of the Century Dictionary . 8 

Brugmann, however, in the Grundriss, main- 
tains and expands the tenet of J. Schmidt. 
But we have seen that no phonetic con- 
ditions demand the separation of art and 
are from am and is. The only warrant for such 
a separation outside of Anglo-Saxon is found 
in the Lithuanian forms yra \\yr. I think I 
can offer a simpler explanation for these 
forms, viz ; to divide y"-ra \\y-r. Here the r- 
form is to be connected with the r of the 
Latin and Celtic deponent-passive, and the r 
of the Sanskrit perfects. 9 How then is the $. 
to be explained ? It may be an alternative to 
an Aryan e.*° I have suggested 11 that'the copu- 
lative verb was originally a demonstrative 
e- subsequently developed into a verb root f-s-, 
and I explained the copulative participle re- 
presented by Latin et as an abandoned 3d 
sg. of the copulative verb. With this sugges- 
tion Lith. y'r, 'he is,' beside ir, 'and,' seems 
also to coincide. 

This may seem a purely glottogonic specu- 
lation, but I have brought forward in the place 
cited some examples to prove that in Greek 
there was a root ^-besides es-,'be' (<'there.'!) 
Who will may prefer to compare Sk. \/ ir, ' set 
in motion,' and opvvj.a, same meaning. Apol- 
lonius Rhodius does, to be sure, use opoopct 
in a sense nearly like edri, ' he is.' But this 

7 For the relation of earn to am, I refer to Sweet's Hist, ef 
Eng. Sounds, §442. 

8 Cf. also V. Henry, Gram. Comp. dt VAilglaise, etc., 
p. 362. 

9 Cf. Brugmann, Gr., ii, §1076 sq., and the author, Am. y. 
Phil. , xv, 432 . 

10. Cf. the author, I.e., xvi, 5 sq , and v. Rozwadowski, 
B.B ., xxi, 154 sq. 
11 /. c. p. 19. 



archaist cannot be trusted to represent a 
genuine usage. The student of Homer knows 
how prolific he is in quasi-copulative verbs, 
and it happens that TtsXoo, ' rise up ' and 
'be,' could easily have wrought a later 
opaopa, 'he is,' beside up6os, 'rise!' Ho- 
mer himself, it must be admitted, seems to 
fore-shadow this, but after all it is dangerous 
to infer from the highly developed transfers of 
meaning in an artificial language like that of 
the Greek epic, where so many words reach a 
quasi-copulative force, to the common every- 
day copula of Lithuanian. 

Edwin W. Fay. 
Washington and Lee University. 



THE STRESS OF GERMAN AND 
ENGLISH CO MPO UN D GEO- 
GRAPHICAL NAMES. 

It is at times convenient to divide the various 
forces that determine the stress of words into 
two classes : psychological and physical. By 
the latter are meant the oral elements of a 
word and their relations to one another and to 
the elements of neighboring words. For ex- 
ample : (1) it is difficult to sound a heavy 
syllable without stressing it, hence such a 
word as lS"ben'dig is apt to become leben'dig 
unless psychological forces prevent, so Middle- 
English el"lev'ne>elcv'ne 'eleven;' (2) after 
a strong stress the organs require some time 
in which to recover, whereby an alternate 
rhythm is favored, cf. Welt'" aus" stel' lung> 
Welt" ansstel' king, Win"'ches"ter'> Win" Ches- 
ter' ; (3) a stress is apt to be weakened be- 
cause of the necessity of stressing a succeed- 
ing word, while on the other hand force is 
freely spent on a stress near the end, — whence 
the frequent vacillation in stress according as 
a word is attributive or predicate: often stock' - 
dumm" but ein stock" dum'mer Mensch" , 
Portion' but eine Por'tian Kaf'fee, well-bred' 
but a well' -bred per' son. 

The more familiar a word and the oftener 
used by an individual or a community, the 
more it becomes subject to the physical forces. 
The normal stress of such a word as Herzog 
is Her"zog', and in distinction from it Erz- 
herzogand Grossherzog are generally stressed 
Erz'"her"zog' and Gross'" her" zog' , though 
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this juxtaposition of three stresses gradually 
declining in strength is peculiarly difficult. 
The Thuringians constantly have occasion to 
speak of the Gross herzog of Sachsen-Weimar 
and have yielded in part to the physical forces, 
or "rhythm;" that is, while retaining the 
heaviest stress on Gross-, thus distinguishing 
the Grossherzog from the various Thuringian 
Herzoge, they shift the secondary stress to 
the last syllable : Gross" herzog'. It will be 
observed that this is not the best solution of 
the difficulty from the physical point of view, 
as it makes it necessary to sound the heavy 
medial syllable with little stress. Before a 
heavy final syllable we should expect a heavy 
medial syllable to get more stress than an 
equally heavy initial syllable, and this is what 
happens in Grossher'zog and Erzher'zog in 
Mecklenburg and Austria, where the same 
reason exists for constantly using these titles 
that exists in Thuringia, but less reason for 
distinguishing them from Herzog. 

While a shift of the secondary stress from 
the second to a following syllable is common 
enough in German: Vor"urteil' , Geld"anwei'- 
sung, un"anstan'dig, etc.; 2 the shift of the 
chief stress from the first member to the 
second is rare in ordinary German substantives 
because of the psychological importance of 
the first member. Still it does yield at times 
if the first member has a vague or only inten- 
sive force, especially in words made up of 
more than two stems : Karfrei'tag (but Kar'- 
woche, which has only two heavy syllables), 
Allge'genwart, Oberpost' direktion, Urahn'- 
herr, etc.; in this way un- has lost its stress in 
some German and in all English words. The 
tendency to shift the chief stress to a following 
member is much more pronounced in English 
than in German : thus, at least in the northern 
States west of the coast, one usually hears ice- 
cream' , applepie' , often horserad'ish, and, at 
the end of a clause, often even high school' ', 
coal stove', etc. In Germany the North Ger- 
mans are most inclined to the shift, and 
among them one not only frequently hears 
Kasebut'terbrot but quite generally Biirger- 
mei'ster, at Bremen Pats£el'ler,and at Rostock 

2 Cf. Roch"cster' ', Barn" stable' , Neiv"burg' or Neiv'b'ry 
in Newburyfiort, Mass., Wesfmoreland' in England, but 
Westmore'land'\-a America. 



and other places Marie nkirch' ' , Petrikirch' , 
etc. 

It will be observed that the last four cases, 
as well as some of those above, border on 
proper names. In fact, proper names, and 
geographical proper names in particular, fur- 
nish the best material for the observation of 
the vacillation of stress according as mental 
associations are vigorous or are weaker than 
the physical conditions. It is my purpose to 
illustrate this in the case of German and 
English compound geographical names. It 
will not be out of place to consider also a few 
names that are not compounds but, like these, 
have two syllables capable of heavy stress; 
and some matters other than stress naturally 
demand consideration in connection with it. 

It is not practicable, in the case of such 
words, to observe the distinction between 
compounds proper and conglomerates ; most 
of the words in question are conglomerates. 
Some of them ; for example, Siebenbiir'gen, 
Wenigenje'na, Kbnigsbrun'nen, etc., Long Is' - 
land, West Virgin'ia, New York' , etc. — prob- 
ably have sentence-stress retained in con- 
glomerates. But many such conglomerates 
came to have the stress of real compounds ; 
for example, Al'tenburg, Ho'henstein, etc., 
While'water, Pitts' 'burg, New'port, etc.; and 
then some shifted the stress as below. 

I. In a compound geographical name, the 
meaning of the elements, or the application of 
the meaning, is generally not obvious. One 
or both of the elements may be foreign and 
not understood. If the form is familiar, its 
application may be fanciful or no longer ap- 
propriate, and even if it is appropriate, this 
may be evident only to a person on the spot 
and perhaps there only at certain seasons. It 
thus comes about that a geographical name is 
remembered as a whole and is therefore par- 
ticularly susceptible to the influence of rhythm, 
or physical conditions. That is, unless there 
is some reason for emphasizing the first mem- 
ber, the chief stress may be expected to shift 
to the second member. Shifting is most com- 
mon in German in compounds in -born -bronn 
-briick(en) -brunn(en) -forde -fiirth -gratz -hau- 
sen -munde -reuth -roda -rode -walde -weiler 
-werder -zverth -worth -zell(e) : Waltershau'- 
sen, Konigsbrun'nen, Saar- Zweibrack'en, Ek- 
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ernfor'de, Baireuth' ', Lichtenwal'de, Donau- 
wdrth', Marienwer'der, Swinemun' de , Appen- 
zell' , Friedrichro' 'da.3 

In English the second member usually has 
the chief stress if it is city, island, rapids, 
springs, creek, run, harbor, haven, etc.M Bay 
Cit'y, Rhode Is'land, Cedar Rap'ids, Sara- 
toga Springs', Benton Har'bor, New Ha'ven.s 

But, as stated above, the stress of words 
may be determined not only by their elements 
but also by the relation of these to the ele- 
ments of neighboring words. Thus we usually 
say Ho 1 'hen lo" 'h e and auf dem Ho' henzol" lern, 
but Filrst' Ho" henlo' he and sometimes Burg' 
Ho" henzol' lern, the stress on the title being 
weaker than that on the name, while the stress 
on the intermediate heavy member Hohen- is 
strengthened and the alternate rhythm estab- 
lished. Similarly die Kiis"te von Nord' A"- 
frika but die nord" afrika'nische Kiis"te; 0'~ 
sterwal"de, but (in speaking of the same place) 
0" sterwald' bei El"ze, the stress on -wald be- 
ing weakened before Elze, and that on Oster- 
strengthened. Ann Ar'bor but usually the 
Ann' Arbor high"school, Battle Creek' but 
Bat' tie Creek, Mich'igan. In Tennessee the 
frequent use of the word as an attributive has 
made the pronunciation Ten"nessee' general. 

II. In relation to a given geographical 
name, people are necessarily divided into two 
groups of nearly equal importance ; first those 
living at or near the place, second those living 
some distance from it and usually constituting 
the larger part of the population of the coun- 
try. If diversity of usage arises between 
these two classes (see below), it may continue, 
or one usage may more or less completely 
prevail over the other. In the case of a large 
city, whose name is in the mouths of people 
in all parts of the country, any local tendency 
to shift is usually overwhelmed by the general 
usage, thus even natives of the place say 
Hei'delberg" only occasionally. On the other 
hand, if the local class extends over a large 

3 Cf. also Bremerhii'ven. Gastein' , Homisgrin 'de ,Kai 'sers - 
lait'tern, Kstsclunbro' da, Mariaspring' , Kbnigskron' (palace 
in Charlottenburg). 

4 Rarely if town, burg, bury, boro, ville, port, ford, 
mouth, water, land, yield. 

5 Cf. also Three Riv'ers, Bowling Green' , South Bend f 
Pike' s Peak' , Iron Moun'tain, Forest Glen' , Bryn Mawr' . 



area, for example, a province or the nation 
itself, its usage will generally prevail : Ost'- 
preussen and West'preussen. The local usage 
will ordinarily prevail also in the case of a 
small place, which is seldom mentioned except 
by people who live in or near it or who have 
visited there and have thus come under the 
influence of the local usage; for examples, see 
below. 

The development of diversity of usage near 
and away from a place may be illustrated by a 
concrete case. A man living at Osnabriick or 
in its neighborhood, hears this name oftener 
than all other names of towns ending in 
-brack; hence the word is there readily under- 
stood even when the chief stress has been 
removed from ihe first member to the last, 
and it will rarely be necessary to bring the 
stress back to the first member. But distant 
places having the same ending are distin- 
guished by being stressed on the first member; 
and this is just the way the people distant 
from Osnabriick treat that name. That is, in 
general, a place-name ending in a word that is 
a common ending in such names, is likely to 
be stressed on the second member in and 
about the place, and on the first member away 
from there. This is particularly true of small 
towns and cities (cf. above) : most Germans 
would say Biick'eburg, R'adeberg, Il'senburg, 
Lan'gebriick, I' serlohn, Lang'enau, Blau'teu- 
ren,Bern'burg,El'berfeld, Maul'bronn, Heil'- 
bronn, Pa'derborn, Ol'desloe, Gros'senhain, 
Stei'nenberg (hill near Tubingen), etc.; but 
the inhabitants and their neighbors, as well as 
other persons who have come under the in- 
fluence of their usage, say Biickeburg', Rade- 
berg' , Manlbronn', Oldesloe', etc.; Spring 
Lake', Forest Grove', Yates Cit'y, Cripple 
Creek' , Labrador' , Syracuse' , Meriden' , Ches 
sening', New Orleans' , Nezvfoundland' , etc., 
though people at a distance say Crip'ple 
Creek, Lab'rador, New Or' leans, Newfound'- 
land (in the States) or New"foundland' (in 
England). 

III. On the other hand, if the names of a 
number of places in the same neighborhood 
end alike, it will generally (see, however, be- 
low) be necessary to stress the first member in 
order to make sure which of several possible 
places is meant ; thus the need of distinguish- 
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ing the adjoining states East Saxony, West 
Saxony and South Saxony, led to the placing 
of a heavy stress on the first member and the 
eventual slurring of the second: Es'sex, Sus'- 
sex ; for the same reason the many Thurin- 
gian names In -leben are even there generally 
stressed on the first member, and the natives 
of Stralsund stress the name of their city on 
the first syllable to distinguish the word from 
the names of the various sounds on the Baltic. 
But as the name Stralsund alone is generally 
known in Germany, it is stressed on the second 
syllable by most Germans. So, too, Greifs- 
zvald is stressed Greifs'wald at home in dis- 
tinction from the names of local words, but as 
there are comparatively few names of large 
towns with the ending -wald, the name is 
generally stressed Greifswald' in other parts 
of Germany. Similarly Baden Baden (that is, 
the city Baden in the state Baden) is by Baden 
people stressed Ba'dtn Baden in distinction 
from other places in the state Baden ; other 
people, in whose minds the state Baden is not 
a constant psychological subject, think of 
Baden Baden as one name and often allow 
the chief stress to shift to the second member: 
Baden Ba'den. 

But even in the same neighborhood place- 
names that have the same ending may receive 
the chief stress on the second member. This 
is generally true of names whose second 
member contains more than one syllable, the 
first of which is long, 6 and whose first member 
contains more than one syllable, so that its 
stressed syllable is separated from the stressed 
syllable of the second member by at least one 
weaker syllable. In these cases the physical 
tendency to shift the stress is particularly 
strong, and the secondary stress on the first 
member is heavy enough to make that member 
distinct. Similarly, such names as Je'na and 
Wenigenje'na, Sag'inaw and East Sag'inaiv 
are in themselves so different that there is no 
need of stressing them differently unless a 
distinct contrast is in mind. 

Moreover, people of the locality often find 
it necessary to distinguish between such names 
as O'berloquitz and Un'terloquitz, Gross' her- 
ingen and Klein' heringen, and the like, as 

6 For example, -ftirde, -Jiausen, -roda, -walde, -weiler, 
-warder. 



between Alt'stadt and Netc'stadt, Ost'preus- 
sen and West'preussen, Nord'deutsckland and 
Siid' deutschland. But at a distance from one 
of these localities, the first member is less 
distinctive than the second, for there are 
many places beginning with Ober-, Unter-, 
Nieder-, Gross-, Ost-, Nord-, etc. Moreover, 
while the names of the pair are known and 
used locally, often only one of the two is 
known in the country at large (this is true, for 
example, of Oberammergau and Unteram- 
mergau and of the many words in Hohen-, 
the little town below ihe castle being com- 
paratively insignificant). Hence distinctness 
as well as rhythm demand that the stress be 
placed on the second member. Unless a con- 
trast is intended, we usually hear : Gross- 
britan' nien,Kleina' 'sien, Nordame'rika, Ostin'- 
dien, Ostfries' land, Oberam'mergau,Neubran'- 
denburg, Hohenlo'he -twiel' , etc. (but Ho' - 
henstein, for Hohenstein' would suggest hohen 
Stein), AltbreV'sach, Aitgrie' chenland; Great 
Brit'ain, South Amer'ii a, East In'dia, North- 
amp' ton, Neiv Eng'land, Old Mis'sion, Nova 
Sco'tia, Lower Can'ada. etc. 

The local usage of L'nt'erwalden, Nie'der- 
zvald, die Nie'derlande, Nord' deutschland, 
0'berdeutschland,Ost'- and West'preussen; the 
Netherlands, the High'lands, Nor'folk and 
Suffolk, West" Bay Cit'y, and a few more. 
Similarly, Ostgoten, Ostfranken, Rheinfran- 
ken, etc., generally have the chief stress on 
the first member ; for when that member is 
expressed there is usually a contrast in mind. 

When a person learns that the local pro- 
nunciation is different, in stress or in the 
value of the letters, from what he has been 
accustomed to, he may despise it as dialectic, 
as some North Germans do in the case of 
Wiesbaden with ie=i and of Dresden with the 
stressed e open as well as long, and as some 
Americans do in the case of names like Ala- 
bama with the stressed a as in am and of 
Battle Creek with ee=i. A few years ago the 
railway sign Sessenheim was changed to Ses- 
enheim, to conform to the spelling established 
in Goethe literature. .Such names as Trois- 
dorf and Duisburg are so often pronounced 
with a diphthong by railway guards, etc., that 
this pronunciation may prevail. Prof. Boic- 
horst has quite given up calling himself Bok- 
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horst. But the local pronunciation, once 
learned, is apt to be insisted upon as the only 
' correct ' one. This tendency is manifest in 
some books on pronunciation and on geogra- 
phy. It is, perhaps, proper enough to teach 
the local usage in those cases in which the 
current spelling does not properly represent 
the pronunciation, and people who see the 
word oftener than they hear it are left without 
guidance or are mislead. This is the case in 
such names as Mecklenburg, Schwedt, Bbrs- 
dorf, Uelzen with long ii, Ilzehoe' with oe=o, 
Duisburg with «z=long ii, Ypern with y=ai, 
Zuidersee with Z=£ and ui=oi, Calw with 
w=^p, Chur with Cn=k, etc.; Guilford with 
ui=y, Arkansas and Mackinac to rime with 
saw and having the chief stress on the first 
syllable, Chicago with Ch=sh and a as in all, 
Greenwich with ee — 1 or e, w silent, and ch—j 
in joy, Carrolton, Mich., with a as in car and 
ro silent, Marlboro, Mass., with the first r 
and the first o silent and a usually as in all, 
Leicester with eic silent, Glasgow with s=z, 
Sonthwark identical with ' southern ' but for 
final k and n. Most of these diversities would 
disappear if the orthography were better, and 
we have not given up faith in ultimate im- 
provement in this matter. But where the 
diversity of usage is due to the nature of 
things, that is, the fact that the local popula- 
tion maintaines toward the word a different 
attitude from that maintaitned by the outside 
world, it will in most cases be found to be a 
vain as well as needless task to attempt to 
establish uniformity. This applies chiefly to 
the matter of stress as illustrated above. 
When one learns that a very large number of 
German compound geographical names are 
locally stressed on the last syllable, but else- 
where almost universally on the first, he will 
perceive that it is rather small business to 
search out a few of them — like Radeberg, 
Bernburg, Grossenhain, or Iserlohn — and find 
much satisfaction in acquiring that accentua- 
tion. 

George Hempl. 
University of Michigan. 
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Lessing' s Emilia Galotti, Edited with an In- 
troduction and Notes by Max Winkler, 
Ph. D. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1895. 

Two years ago Professor Super published an 
edition of Emilia Galotti, a reprint of an 
earlier edition, but with the notes rewritten 
and an introduction added. The latter is 
merely a short sketch of the author's career 
and works, wilh the plot of the tragedy a- 
bridged from Sime's Life of Lessing, and the 
notes are simply translations of words and 
phrases. As an evident misprint may be 
noted von dem Allem, p. 23, repeated on p. 71; 
and in the outline of the plot the statement 
that the prince, after his first interview with 
Marinelli, "goes at once" to Dosalo is not 
accurate. The edition is really of value simply 
as a convenient text and does not pretend to 
any critical merit. 

Of entirely different character are two sub- 
sequent editions of the same drama, the one 
by Dr. Max Poll of Harvard, and the other by 
Professor Winkler of the University of Michi- 
gan. Both editions reprint the text of the 
Lachmann-Muncker edition, Stuttgart, 1886, 
but with modernized spelling and punctuation. 
Both have a bibliography, a scholarly intro- 
duction and valuable critical and explanatory 
notes, and as the respective editors have 
worked from different stand-points, both edi- 
tions demand careful consideration from every 
thoughtful teacher and student of the drama. 

Dr. Poll's Introduction deals with the com- 
position and sources of the play, giving, with 
some completeness, the results of Roethe's 
article in the Vierte/jahrschrift, in which he 
compares Lessing's work with Crisp's Vir- 
ginia.* The editor then defends Lessing 
against the charge of having violated his own 
critical maxims, and takes up the questions of 
Emilia's real sentiment toward the prince, of 

1 Professor Winkler probably did not notice this important 
article in time for his Introduction, for he only alludes to it 
in a brief note added at the end. 



